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DR. DuBOSE'S "GOSPEL IN THE GOSPELS"* 

This is a very original book. It has its own line of approach 
to the ultimate problem in the field of New Testament scholar- 
ship. It is in striking contrast with the other books which deal 
with the question : What is Christianity ? What is its inner- 
most and indissoluble essence? And by what method should 
one set out to answer that inquiry ? Dr. DuBose has chosen a 
path of his own. And for that reason, the reader, if he would 
be just to the book, must enter it along the author's own line of 
study and growth. Otherwise, neither solid appreciation nor 
just criticism is possible. 

The man, the book, and the place where he has lived his life 
as a teacher, are in intimate relation. To the sympathetic out- 
sider who has felt the charm and appeal of Sewanee, and so has 
bcome in a measure an insider while retaining the detachment 
that makes him critical towards his own admiration, the place 
has a personal distinction all its own. Through its noble pla- 
teau, Nature gives Sewanee a clear and ennobling definition. 
At the same time, she enforces isolation. This union of distinc- 
tion and isolation is a symbol of the Theological School of Se- 
wanee. If one compares it with Union Seminary, for instance, 
a mighty difference leaps at one's eye. Union Seminary is, in 
a sense, a real University of Theology. Its Faculty is large and 
highly specialized. Its equipment is as complete as any Theolog- 
ical School can expect to have it. And the Seminary is in the 
heart of New York. The manifold forces of one of the chief 
clearing-houses of cosmopolitan life are constantly playing on 
the critical mind and the theological method. But the Sewanee 
Seminary is part and parcel of the University of the South. The 
Plant — beastly and irredeemable word — is wholly dispropor- 
tioned to the splendid idealism which is the soul of the place. 
The Theological Faculty is necessarily small. As a result, the 
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"The Soteriology of the New Testament," "The Ecumenical Councils," 
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teaching of Dr. DuBose has taken a wide range. In the nature of 
things, his own studies have been varied. It has been impossible 
for him to seek and achieve the distinction of a modern critical 
specialist in the New Testament field. And he has been deliv- 
ered from the evil results of a highly developed critical special- 
ism. He has seen the New Testament in its spiritual unity; he 
has seen it steadily and seen it whole. 

Dr. DuBose is such an impassioned student of Aristotle that 
in thinking of him his friends must needs recall Coleridge's 
generalization: "A man is born either a Platonist or an Aris- 
totelian." And, the generalization once in mind, it seems to 
follow that Dr. DuBose was born a Platonist and has made him- 
self an Aristotelian. By nature he is a Mystic. The intuition, 
rather than the induction and the syllogism, is his instinctive 
method. But his life has made him a Realist. He took an ear- 
nest share in one of the heroic actions of history, the Civil War. 
His responsibilities as a Churchman and teacher have forced 
his mind to substitute hands and feet for wings. Aristotle has 
become for him "the master of those who think." Life makes 
some synthesis which logic puts under an anathema. Dr. Du- 
Bose is an Aristotelian Mystic. 

He has arrived at a constructive and inclusive churchmanship. 
He has handled the problem of Apologetics, and not in the cas- 
ual way in which every thoughtful minister of Christ handles 
them, but under the straight and mental obligation of the class- 
room. He has read himself deep into Aristotle. The soul of a 
natural mystic has informed all his varied work. The result is 
his method, his line of approach to our ultimate question. 

The best part of the fine book on the "Soteriology of the New 
Testament" is the discussion of St. Paul's doctrine. That is 
not an accident. St. Paul, too, was a "Platonist" by birth, a 
seer, a mind with wings. The mystic is in full control of his 
inner life. But he became the Prince of Missionaries. His 
work forced him into conservative churchmanship. His con- 
scious ethics are the ethics of the working, moralizing Will. 
So he, also, was made an "Aristotelian." In exegesis the law of 
like to like is a fundamental law. Dr. DuBose has shown marked 
aptitude, temperamental and acquired, for the interpretation 
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of Paulinism. And some of his friends guessed that he would 
not count his work half done until he had rounded it out with a 
full study of the Supreme Apostle. The guess turns into a pro- 
phecy. "My own position is that, while the Gospel as an act or 
fact is complete in Jesus Christ Himself, the rational of its 
operation in human salvation is best interpreted and stated by 
St. Paul. My true objective point has therefore been the com- 
pleter construction of the Gospel according to St. Paul, to be 
treated in a volume to follow the present one. That the epistles 
of St. Paul are an interpretation only, and not a transformation 
nor even an essential modification, of the Gospel of our Lord is 
— next to the hope of casting a single new ray of light upon the 
nature of the Gospel itself — the point which I have most at 
heart to prove in the end" (p. vii). 

We must then regard the "Gospel in the Gospels" as the 
second in a chain of three. It binds together the "Soteriology" 
and the coming book on St. Paul. Aristotle has said, "there is 
in nature nothing interpolated or without connection, as in a 
bad tragedy. ' ' The method of this book is not to be assessed in 
any final way, taken by itself. It is an organic part of a larger 
whole. The author has learned to think of the Gospel in its 
creative unity. St. Paul has taught him, as he has taught others, 
that there is a "Fifth Gospel." Renan first used that fine 
phrase. He meant by it the story of the Savior as the Holy 
Land tells it. But the phrase has gone on to a larger use. The 
Gospel of St. Paul is the Fifth Gospel. Carrying to his letters 
memories stored with the words of our Lord, we are struck, al- 
most startled, by the extreme rarity of the Apostle's quotations. 
The shock passes off when we learn that the Gospel, as he un- 
derstands it, is not the teaching of Jesus while on earth, nor 
even His life on earth, but the work and the Person of the Risen 
Christ, living Head of a living Church. The Risen Christ and 
His creative power — that is St. Paul's Gospel. And it is St. 
Paul who, co-worker with Aristotle and Sewanee, has guided 
Dr. DuBose into his path of criticism and apologetics. 

To understand the "Gospel in the Gospels" as a method, in 
distinction from its specific conclusions, one must contrast the 

way in which Dr. DuBose has trained himself with the training 
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of the highly specialized New Testament critic of our time, and 
particularly the critic of the German type. The German scholar 
has put the Church of Christ deep in his debt. But the contem- 
porary German scholar is apt to have some very marked limita- 
tions as a student of the New Testament. In the first place he 
shares the Ritschlian drift. He has a horror of metaphysics in 
religion. While he is not an Agnostic, he is deeply affected 
by that suspicion of dogma and theology which is so characteris- 
tic of our time. The men who wrote the Bible belonged, all of 
them, to Antiquity. Now Antiquity, in particular Oriental An- 
tiquity, knew nothing of our specialization of function and divis- 
ion of mental labor. The poet and the philosopher and the theo- 
logian walked under one hat. The idealists whom God inspired 
to give vis our Scriptures could let their mind and their im- 
agination run free and run together. But the German critical 
specialist cannot run a mile without coming up against a five- 
barred gate, and there's another specialist with a gun on the 
other side of it. "Like to like" is a sound rule in interpreta- 
tion. How shall the highly specialized scholar hear and see all 
that goes on in the Apostolic Age ? 

In the second place, the contemporary German specialist is, 
in a majority of cases, a more or less radical Protestant. His 
mind is the legatee of two great negations. His Protestantism 
has denied the Infallibility of the Church, in order to affirm, 
with immense and self-destructive emphasis, the infallibility of 
the Holy Scriptures. That negation has been followed by the 
denial of Scriptural Infallibility. The Bible is to be treated as 
a human literature. Behind each book or fragment of a book 
must be found, if possible, an individual man, standing deep in 
the truth and in the illusions of a definite time and place. On 
top of all this, comes the fact that the contemporary critic is 
apt to be a bred-in-the-bone individualist. When his action is 
corporate action, it is so by dint of great labor. He is funda- 
mentally unlike the men of antiquity and the men of the Middle 
Ages, who did not live or think at all except as members of 
larger or smaller groups. Here lies the truth in Loisy's criti- 
cism of Harnack's method. 

And now turn this highly equipped, highly specialized, this 
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extremely academic and anti-dogmatic scholar loose in the New 
Testament field. Furnish him with the method of documen- 
tary analysis which has produced such brilliant results in the 
Old Testament field that the New Testament scholar is stirred 
to noble emulation. Is it not certain, beforehand, that along 
with much good work he will do more or less work that is almost 
absurdly out of place? Schmiedel has reached the conclusion 
that there are probably not more than three of our Lord's Say- 
ings which are indisputably original in the form wherein we 
possess them. One is tempted to sit in the seat of the Scorn- 
ful. Why three? Why not one and a half ? Have we not here 
something resembling the Native Metaphysician in Butler's 
Hudibras: 

He had, as he professed, 
First matter seen undressed. 
He caught her naked, all alone, 
Before one rag of form was on. 

But, resisting that tempation, does not this method of New 
Testament study, if taken as the exclusive method, reduce itself 
to absurdity? Is not another and different method required to 
check and supplement it ? It is this situation in the New Tes- 
tament field which justifies, nay compels, the method of Dr. Du- 
Bose. He seeks the religious first cause at work in the Apostolic 
Age. What was the Gospel before the Gospels ? The "Gospel" 
did not become a book in any sense until the Canonic Gospels 
had all been published, that is to say, for two centuries after 
our Lord's Resurrection. And even as late as the year 100, 
when a Christian uttered the word "Gospel," he thought of 
a living God, and of His authority and message. It is not 
until we travel far into the Second Century that the word, as 
soon as uttered, calls up before the mind's eye a group of books. 
When, therefore, we carry our mind into the Apostolic Age, we 
find a Gospel that is before our Canonic Gospels, within them 
and behind them. "I propose — with what right or propriety 
only the result can determine — to treat the sadly vexed question 
of Christianity by a process the reverse of that which was neces- 
sary in the beginning, by a process of inclusion rather than 
of exclusion" (p. 4). "The death and resurrection. Without 
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these, it is a great question how much of either Gospels or Gos- 
pel there would have been at all. There is no doubt that these 
are the content that mainly determined both, as they are" 
(p. 210). "We are regarding our Lord Himself as God's word 
or revelation, and the mere record of Him as the human effort 
(more or less divinely guided and assisted), to convey the effect 
of His manifestation in fullest accordance with the truth and 
meaning of it" (p. 214). 

The reader is now prepared to understand the striking silences 
of the book. Not a single New Testament critic is referred to 
by name. Instead, we have Aristotle's name continually in evi- 
dence. The writer of this review amused himself by taking a 
five-minute steeplechase through the book, with this object alone 
in view. He picked up Aristotle's name nine times. Plato, too, 
and Kant appear. But not a single critic ! The hasty reader 
may well exclaim. What have we here ? A book of Apologetics ? 
An essay in New Testament Theology ? A treatise on the teach- 
ing of Jesus? A Philosophy of redemption ? Here is Aristotle 
sitting in the New Testament scholar's best chair. And quite 
at his ease, too, in place where a Baur or a Harnack ought to be. 
But the critic may save his manners without sacrificing his schol- 
arship. The method of Dr. DuBose is a necessary part of the 
truly critical method. For by criticism one means historical 
study. And the issue of the historical study of the supreme 
Religious Age, the Apostolic Age, is insight of its soul, the dis- 
covery of the spring of its power and the source of its inspira- 
tion. We have here a notable contribution to the ultimate criti- 
cal method. It is a just and wholesome protest against the one- 
sidedness of the methods just now in fashion. Whether the 
method, as Dr. DuBose applies it, misses the mark, is a matter 
to be tested by results. Is the synthetic habit of the book out 
of proportion to critical knowledge or statement ? Have we at 
times philosophy where we might properly look for the compara- 
tive study of sources? These are questions which the close 
reader of the book must answer for himself. But as regards the 
main point, the matter of method, we have here a real contribu- 
tion to the critical method as a whole, a valuable element in 
the critic's organon. 
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We may seem to have taken a long and roundabout way to 
get to our subject, the close study of the book before us. But 
in truth, this roundabout road is the direct road, if we would 
place the book properly in relation to the work of Harnack and 
Loesig, and to books like Foster's "Finality of the Christian 
Religion." The method of Dr. DuBose is so fundamentally un- 
like that of Harnack and Foster that the reason for the method 
and, if possible, its genesis must be understood, before we un- 
dertake to praise the book with sound judgment or to criticize 
it with full right. 

The method once understood, the reason for its plan becomes 
self-evident. "The matter is treated in the following order : (i) 
the Gospel of the Common Humanity, (2) the Gospel of the 
Work, and (3) the Gospel of the Person of our Lord. And each 
of these is to be considered, as far as possible, by itself and in- 
dependently of the others. There are those who hold the first 
of these and not the other two, or the first two and not the 
third — at least in the full sense in which we think Christian- 
ity includes them all" (p. x). "In the first place, there is many 
a profoundly religious — and shall we not say Christian ? — soul, 
including now some of the greatest upon earth, whose faith in 
Jesus may be expressed somewhat as follows : They will not un- 
dertake to say anything of our Lord, theirs as well as ours, be- 
fore His appearance by birth in the world or after His departure 
by death from it" (p. 5). "Let us call this gospel, or so much 
of the Gospel as this, the gospel of the earthly life, or of the 
common humanity of our Lord" (p. 5). But "There is no one of 
the Gospels, there was no Gospel before the Gospels, which does 
not end necessarily, which does not from the beginning mean to 
end, in the resurrection" (p. 5). 

"Let us call this second phase or stage of the Gospel the 
Gospel of the Resurrection. 

"In the third place, however sincerely and genuinely human 
we may regard the life and work of Jesus, when once we have 
recognized in His accomplishment or attainment as man that 
which transcends human accomplishment or attainment, . . . 
we have raised inevitably a further question. How does this man 
break through or pass beyond the possibilities of universal human 
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nature as it is" (p. 6). "Perfection is no mark of our common 
humanity, and needs a very high accounting for. So from the 
beginning begins a questioning which Christianity answers for 
itself in the gospel of the incarnation" (p. 7). 

The author's object is to follow the problem of Christ's mind 
and work and person along the track pursued by deepening 
Christian experience. The New Testament, taken as a whole, 
is to be treated as the organon, the logic, of the redeemed life. 
Jesus of Nazareth, by dint of sheer moral and spiritual majesty, 
puts upon certain of his fellow-Jews, later called His Apostles 
and Disciples, a mental pressure so great and steady, that they 
cannot escape the conviction that He is the Christ And Jesus 
achieves this great result without giving a single inch of ground 
to their political ambitions, their impassioned but mistaken 
nationalism. In His tempation, He puts the popular Messi- 
anic Ideal under His feet. He steadily keeps His miracles in the 
background. He moves in their midst, not as one who reigns 
but as one who serves. Yet, while His manner of Messianic 
self-assertion goes entirely outside their experience, He forces 
them by spiritual compulsion to accept Him as the Christ. 

So the Cross of Jesus came as at once the clear expression of 
His own mind, the necessary conclusion to His teaching, and the 
the final criticism on their mind. The Resurrection founds the 
Church. What must be the reach and scope and root of the Per- 
sonal Life that could thus transmute the symbol of uttermost 
shame into the sword of His spirit ? The Risen Lord is both the 
ultimate fact and the supreme problem of the redeemed life. So 
the Christian consciousness is carried by the irresistible pressure 
of its own life into that interpretation of the Savior's Person 
which uses the conception and term "Incarnation" to explain 
Him. It is true that in thus taking the New Testament as an or- 
ganic unity and in thus taking its witness to Christ as a whole, we 
are bound to confuse the "Objective" and the "Subjective." We 
cannot be mathematically certain that the interpretation of the 
Christian consciousness has not blent in many places with the 
words of Jesus (Problem of the Fourth Gospel, for example). 
But this need not daunt us. The "subjective" element is itself 
a part of the testimony. The Christian Consciousness is the 
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handiwork of the Christ on earth, the Christ on the Cross, the 
Risen Christ — one and the self-same Christ. In its spiritual 
quality and moral color it is the mental, the internal product of 
His Teaching, His Work, and His Person. So then the very 
consciousness which, brooding on the Master's words, blends 
with them, is in itself a witness to Him. We can never suc- 
ceed in wholly separating the "Subjective" and the "Object- 
ive." To attempt it is to set out on a path which may lead us 
to Schmiedel's imposing and preposterous conclusion. 

Lack of space forbids our noticing the many individual ele- 
ments in the book which illustrate the author's freshness of 
thought and the vigor and sweetness of his spirit. But we best 
show our honor for any considerable man by going with his 
thinking, not by quoting his thoughts. The reviewer has, in 
some degree, discharged his duty, if he has been able to put in 
clear light the deepest element in the book, and its bearing upon 
the question which the Church, in the confidence born of many 
centuries of undisputed sovereignty and authority, has put to the 
world — What think ye of Christ? Now, in the providence of 
God and by the will of the great Head of the Church, She is be- 
ing forced to put the question to herself. We cannot take it 
up, bearing a dogmatically fixed, and ecclesiastically authorita- 
tive opinion in our hands. To do that, we must deny ourselves, 
carry ourselves back into the Middle Ages and live centuries be- 
hind our time. There is but one way to do our day's work in a 
living church. We must face the questions — What is Chris- 
tianity? What is the mind and work and being of its Founder? 
And, belittling no problem, blinking no difficulty away, we 
must work the answer out by the full and free use of all the data 
at our command. 

Beyond question, Dr. DuBose has given us a strong and orig- 
inal book. Its chief value lies in the method it employs. But 
the book has its limitations. Some of them are unquestionably 
due to the lack of space. To work out so considerable a concep- 
tion within a book of moderate compass entails the omission of 
a good deal the author would have liked to say. Other limi- 
tations are, perhaps, due to the author's virtue. Here and there 
his method results in a philosophic treatment of a question of de- 
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tail when a more historical treatment is imperatively demanded 
For example, in discussing the title, "Son of Man" (pp. 51-62), 
we look almost inevitably for some reference to the histor- 
ical background of the name, its relations to prophecy and to 
Judaism. Maybe, we expect some reference to the book of 
Enoch. Instead, we have a fine quotation from Kant. And at 
times, this steady use of a single method, vital as it is, results 
in a treatment of difficult questions which, for the hasty and un- 
wary imitator of Dr. DuBose, might result in "a short and easy 
method" for the settling of doubts. 

But this is far from the author's own spirit and mind. Patient, 
reverent, and fearless study of the New Testament in the light 
of all the knowledge that historical criticism can bring us, this is 
high and steadfast purpose. He has earned the right to be more 
or less one-sided. For, with a power born of a love-match be- 
tween criticism and mysticism, he walks in a path which the 
average critic hardly discovers. 

Henry S. Nash. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 



